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HE so-called Atlantic Charter, drafted by President 

Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill during their 
historic meeting at sea in August, 1941, proclaimed as a 
post-war goal certain freedoms for all men. There were 
obvious gaps in the list of freedoms, With respect to 
those mentioned, no suggestion was offered as to imple- 
mentation except in the implication that victory would, 
somehow or other, assure them. 

One of these freedoms was referred to in the annual 
budget message of January 6, 1943. “Freedom from 
want for everybody, everywhere, is no longer a Utopian 
dream.’ The basis of this generalization was in the pre- 
ceding sentence of the message, reading as follows: “The 
tremendous productive capacity of our country, of all 
countries, has been demonstrated.” 

It is true that the total production of this and of other 
countries has been enormously increased in response to 
the war need. But this expansion has occurred under con- 
ditions which afford no indication whatever as to the 
results to be expected in peace time. That is, war produc- 
tion goes on with no regard to cost and the vast bulk 
of that product is poured into the insatiable gullet of the 
war god. It is being paid for in civilian deprivation and 
by large and continuous inflation of credit and currency. 
In the economic sense such a procedure is unsound and 
unwholesome. It cannot serve as a long-run method of 
providing any kind of security or freedom from want. 

In other words, a war economy is necessarily and in- 
evitably an unbalanced economy. It cannot sustain itself 
and it therefore accumulates a deficit which is limited 
only by the extent and duration of the conflict, This would 
be true in the economic sense even if the war cost were 
fully met on a cash or pay-as-you-go basis, for there would 
still exist at the end of the fighting an immense quantity 
of specialized capital goods of which no use could be 
made in peace-time production. The economic costs of 
creating these goods will not have been recovered out of 
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their product by the time their highly specialized useful- 
ness will have ended. In this sense there will be an 
economic deficit even if no public debt were issued, just 
as there is an economic deficit when the farmer works 
all season only to have his crop destroyed at harvest time. 

In the old days the conversion of swords into plow- 
shares involved a certain writing-off of costs; but there 
were then no billion dollar bond issues to finance either 
sword-making or plow-making and hence no debt to repay 
after the blacksmith had done his work. The modern form 
of this conversion will involve the transformation of huge 
quantities of specialized war machines and equipment 
into the apparatus of peace production, largely by way 
of the scrap pile and the steel furnace; but in addition to 
the wages of the blacksmith there will remain the debt 
incurred to finance the original creation of the war 
machines. 

In its literal economic sense, without quaiification or 
interpretation, freedom from want means that no one has 
any unsatisfied wants. That is, no one’s want for an auto- 
mobile would be unsatisfied for everyone would have a 
car. He would likewise have every other thing which his 
fancy might suggest, otherwise his freedom from want 
would be limited, and in the Atlantic Charter dictum, 
this freedom is not limited. This would imply either such 
a phenomenal scale of production as to provide adequate 
quantities of every imaginable kind of goods for everyone, 
or a shrinkage of wants in a retrogression toward the 
Ghandi standard of a loin cloth and a bowl of goat’s milk. 
In either case the term, without qualification (and no 
qualification is ever offered) is a rhetorical extravagance. 

The indefinite expansibility of wants has long been 
recognized as one of the ineradicable attributes of man, a 
characteristic which has been responsible for such increase 
of production as has been achieved. The impossibility of 
ever producing enough to satisfy completely all wants 
of all men is one of the unchangeable characteristics of 
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the world as it exists. It is obvious that any speculative 
interpretation that points toward a condition in which all 
men shall no longer experience unsatisfied wants or needs 
is a foolish waste of time. Needless to say, such a situation, 
could it be realized, would be deadly for it would 
eliminate a very large part of the motivation which impels 
men to seek both prosperity and happiness. Fortunately, 
there is no danger whatever that this stage will ever be 
reached. 

It should be equally obvious that any interpretation 
which points toward an economic nirvana, a state appro- 
priately symbolized by the Ghandi living standard, is 


likewise unrealistic. 


The only reasonable interpretation that the phrase can 
be given is that it contemplates a situation in which every- 
body, everywhere, no longer lacks, or no longer need lack 
certain essentials of a proper and satisfying living standard. 
That is, it might mean that no one need be without 
suitable nourishing food, or proper housing, or clothing 
sufficient for protection if not for adornment. In other 
words, if the formula were amended to say that freedom 
from want of certain essentials of food, clothing and 
shelter is a goal to be striven for, it would begin to make 
sense. 

But it would not yet be whoily intelligible. There would 
still remain the question of whose standard in these 
matters is to be striven for, that of the benefactor or that 
of the beneficiary. The story of missionary activity over 
the earth provides many instances of the difficulty en- 
countered in an arbitrary transplantation of cultural forms 
or concepts. Examples are the attempts to induce the 
simple Polynesians to adopt the white man’s dress, and 
to persuade the Esquimaux to avoid the pains of future 
retribution for evil-doing by describing the place reserved 
for such penalties in terms of heat rather than cold, 


When it comes to the practical matter of ways and 
means, it is far from sufficient or convincing merely to 
refer to the general increase of productivity under the 
impulse of war demand. The formula ‘Freedom from 
want” requires a further amendatory provision, namely, 
that everybody, everywhere, gets busy and helps to pro- 
duce enough to keep the wolf from his door. It did not 
require a global war to demonstrate that the combined 
productive resources of the world, fully applied, might 
be capable of yielding enough for a certain minimum 
standard for everybody, everywhere. But it is not true, 
even now, that enough can be produced by a part of the 
world to provide these things for the entire world. 


And here the question of whose standard is to be 
applied becomes exceedingly pertinent. Dwellers in the 
torrid zone have a very different standard from those who 
live in the temperate zone. The incentive to work, to be 
thrifty because of rainy days ahead, varies enormously, 
not only in different geographical areas but among racial 


and national groups. When a certain group has worked 
enough to provide for its accepted or conventional wants, 
who is to compel its members to keep on working in 
order to assure greater freedom from more wants? Or to 
keep on working in order to assure some one else freedom 
from want? As free men they will do this only if they 
experience a motivation springing from a consciousness of 
other wants which can be satisfied through further exertion. 


This difference among men has always been evident. 
Economists have distinguished between those whose scale 
of want preferences emphasizes the present rather than 
the future and those who place a premium on the future. 
The former group will work and save for immediate re- 
quirements but not for the future except under powerful 
inducement. The latter tend to become the owners of 
capital because of their readiness to forego present con- 
sumption for a future return, 


One aspect of this problem is rapidly becoming 
acute. Recently a WPB official asserted that the gravest 
menace to full production in war plants is labor absentee- 
ism. That is, the workers take long week-ends, take vaca- 
tions at will, and no procedure consistent with the 
American tradition has been found to curb these practices. 


The explanation appears to be simple enough. First, the 
rate of pay is higher than ever known and total annual 
incomes at these rates, even with a considerable amount 
of time off, are greater than ever. Second, the rationing 
system and the curtailment, under priorities, of other 
civilian goods not yet rationed, have eliminated numerous 
commodities for which the increased earnings would 
otherwise be spent. There is less opportunity to spend and 
hence less opportunity for the enjoyments arising out of 
the acquisition and use of consumer goods. Consequently, 
there is less inducement to work steadily. The reaction is 
quite as logical here as it is said to be in Mexico, where 
a doubling of the daily rate of wages results in only three 
instead of six days of work each week. 

The fatal weakness of the doctrine of equalitarianism 
is its impairment of motivation and the fatal weakness 
of the ideal of universal freedom from want is its dis- 
regard of motivation as a sine qua non to realization of 
the ideal. If this country had not moved so far toward 
equalitarianism before the war it would be easier to induce 
acceptance of the principle as a necessary but assuredly 
temporary war measure. There is entirely too much reason 
for believing that no break will occur in this trend after 
the war, or at least that strong resistance may be expected 
toyany change of course. Thus, while setting a goal which 
requires unleashing of our most powerful incentives, it is 
altogether too likely that the steady strangulation of these 
incentives, already so clearly indicated as a national policy, 
will continue. 


If the process of freeing everybody, everywhere, from 
want be pursued a step farther it becomes apparent that 
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the several racial and national groups may accomplish this 
result either by their own efforts or with the assistance of 
other groups. And this assistance may be either partial or 
complete. If each group is to get busy, after the war, and 
work and save enough to assure their respective members 
a better standard of living than they now enjoy, that 
would be wonderful. No one could possibly object to such 
a course. On the other hand, no manifesto can be of 
much value in furthering or hastening it. If the result is 
to be accomplished through self-help, the time for talking 
about it is at consummation rather than at inception. 


But it is to be suspected that the program does not con- 
template that this particular freedom shall linger while 
the slow, painful process of economic and social evolu- 
tion unwinds itself. The speed of this process, especially 
among backward peoples, is more likely to be that of 
the glacier than of the avalanche, The rate of glacial 
travel is mot news, whereas the pronouncements of the 
Atlantic Charter were intended to be news of a high 
order. Therefore, some sort of artificial acceleration is to 
be anticipated. The huge productive capacity developed 
under the war stress is to be utilized in this evangelical 
task. 


Leaving aside the idealism of such a conception, the 
plain matter-of-fact economics of it should be examined 
a bit further. In essence the process of relieving every- 
body, everywhere, from want is one of supplying them 
with goods. Superficially, this would appear to be good 
business. So it would be if the market were one in which 
payments were regularly and promptly made in full. The 
matter of production costs, and of prices that cover these 
costs, is always a source of annoyance to those whose 
concern is primarily the end rather than the means. Busi- 
ness managers have no quarrel with the end, but they 
have a justifiable regard for the means of achieving it 
when these means involve sales receipts in a volume 
sufficient to keep the productive process solvent. 


Consequently, the question of how those who are to be 
made free of want are to pay for their freedom becomes 
of paramount importance. The only way in which they 
can pay is by performing some kind of service in the 
production of the goods they are to receive. The workers 
in this country can do this by getting jobs and earning 
the price of the goods they want to buy. The workers in 
other countries can do this by producing the kind of 
commodity or service that their resources and their pro- 
ductive capacity permit. But even after doing this, the only 
way by which they can share in the abundance of other 
countries, our own for example, is by trading their prod- 
ucts for ours. There is no other way for them to acquire 
more goods, or goods which they do not produce. There 
is no other way to a sound development of a foreign 
market. 


If this plank of the Atlantic Charter rests on some 
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such rationalization as the above, it is defensible as an 
economic program, although it would be likely to en- 
counter strong opposition from a large and influential 
section of American business and political opinion. There 
is still extant enough mercantilism to, support a general 
impression that American industry and labor can prosper 
by selling abroad a quantity of goods vastly in excess of 
the quantity of foreign goods purchased. It must be re- 
membered, too, that Mr. Churchill was a party to the 
Charter and his intentions in this direction have not been 
disclosed. 


Another way of handling the situation would be to meet 
the necessary costs of production by either private or 
public subsidy. The former method was extensively used 
during the 1920’s when a large excess of exports was 
financed by foreign loans subscribed by American banks, 
individuals and business concerns. Unless the foreign 
loans are so carefully selected and limited as to assure 
amortization by the debtors, the procedure of lending 
money abroad to finance exports is an excellent method 
of giving the goods away, or of working for the other 
fellow for nothing. 

Under the subsidy method, whether financed privately 
or publicly, goods produced here could be given away to 
the needy in this or in other countries, or sold at bargain 
counter prices. Achievement of the goal of freedom from 
want would then be conditioned only by productive capac- 
ity and the size of the subsidy. 


There is nothing in the Atlantic Charter that would 
indicate a preference for the subsidy method or a disposi- 
tion to employ it. But the record of the past two decades 
suggests a predilection in this direction on the part of both 
private and public agencies. Unless the SEC keeps them 
out, the return of peace will bring to our shores a flock 
of envoys and agents seeking loans and offering baskets 
full of securities for general sale. The participation of 
private parties will probably be considerably less extensive 
and enthusiastic than in the 1920's, because of the 
memories of that experience and the depletion of private 
funds by the war financing. 


These considerations would not deter government. 
Furthermore, the pump priming experiments of the 1930's 
were based on an economic philosophy which is exactly 
in line with the idea of subsidizing the good life for 
everybody, everywhere. Moreover, there is a conviction in 
certain quarters that a renewal of pump priming is in- 
evitable in the post-war period. In the international sphere 
the pattern would involve an international RFC, a crop 
of regional authorities to organize and manage river 
basins in Europe, Asia and elsewhere, and another crop 
of corporations to lend, to subsidize, or to buy surplus 
stocks of goods at artificial prices, each operating on a 
capital subscribed by the federal treasury. 


The record is presumptive evidence that the translation 
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of productive capacity into freedom from want will be 
attempted via the pump priming public deficit. The post- 
war national debt will be so large that no possibility of 
final redemption need be considered. The people will be 
in the situation of the creditor who has advanced so much 


process of freeing everybody, everywhere, from want is 
very likely to be undertaken by piling up more debt and 
making believe that the enlarged production stimulated by 
the pump priming is a natural, real and enduring 


prosperity. 


that the safety of his entire loan depends on keeping the 
debtor afloat by further advances. The post-war debt can 
be carried, we are told, only by keeping national income 
at a level high enough that the taxes for interest will not 
be too burdensome. A high level of national income is 
to be achieved by further additions to the debt. Thus the 
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